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ABSTRACT Following a discussion of the differences tetween 

oral and irrltt-en speech, this paper •"finf*.'^^® ^1!vt"iti 
written speech and the role that contixtual mforiBaticn Flays in 
rladinq Comprehension. It notes the interaction that occurs between 
rlad.r and text, points out the way in which »|>cei 

denands upon readers' P!""!^iterf 'i i 

Grice«s cooperative Principles regarding ways a 

e^plctid cooperate with a listener (reader) . and «Pl"ins tb« 
«Glvei-Hew contract" of Herb Clark and Susan Raviland, which governs 
the wav in whicripeakers present inforiation that listeners do or do 
not Jnlwt It then dlionstrates that teitbcck content has Jji 
Wtt*?n and reports the results of a study that revealed thrt both IQ 
Jlid knowledgl of concepts assu»ed by a texttcok Fassage te tf^i»«" 
inforiation correlated significantly «ith ««« J"^" ' 
paper concludes from the study that reading f ■F"^ ^^^urs 
Sepindent not .erely on the ^e^t but cn t";"^!||^ and it 

as a result of reader infornation Beetinq author inforiation, ana it 
reoor" on ot-ner research providing evidence for thif ccnclusicn. It 
alio not 11 the differences between "real" readirg coBprehension (a 
thinking transaction with a passage) anl "unreal" .^^^ 
xninRAiiM i4*eT-al level translaticn) and urges secondary 

r.:"«r'c"a.=h'«:at„\'n 1 thm^in, prU^s ..^ tc purposes 
for reading. (GT) 
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The arlglnal title for thlh paper, the one appearing ii^ y*^*n pio^iam, 
was 'Oral Languagep Wrltte.-i Language* the Gtven-New Contrnc t nncf lU^nclfiiK 
Comprehenfllon* . Earlier in the year as 1 outlined the talk 1 lelt it 
would be useful '.o focus on examining the reUitinnn hetween ornl Mpeerh 
and written ipeech and from such an eKamlnatlon, draw implicntionB for 
ieading comprehension , for learning to read and for the tenchinR i^t 



wrltt«m B^tech Is the preBeiice or absence of a definite Hituatlonal 
cotitext. Oral speech takes place In a situation that provides nbimdnnt 
non^lingulstlc clues In addition to the linguistic ones, Speakers know 
thiSj listeners know this and both take adyantage of the fart* In 
contrasts •rrttten speech normally attains meaning (l^e,* Is read) only 
when r*>moved In time and space from its author. This placeB conHtralnts 
on the wr/ter different from those under which the speaker operates, 
Slinllarly n.ast the reader, ab compared with the listener » function in a 
different circumstance. 

We need only read written transcripts of genuine oral npeech 
(not literary dialogue) to realise that they are freqiiently unintelligible, 
not only In nuance of application^ but In plain sense. No wonder, 
then* that the judiciary coirmlttee was not satisfied with merely the 
transciiptb of Mr. Nixon's tapes. Intonation and timing, cu^r essential 
to understanding oral speech, were absent from them. Of course, the 
careful writer attempts to build such factors into his/her written text, 
but such Is the craft of constructing written language, not the nature 
of the medlittti itself. Certainly the two modes of language share many 
comnon features p but In order to secure meaning wltlng often employs 



reading. 



Writing is, in fact, a form of speech having itn own Hperial 



requirements. Fur. ct tonally 



the chief distinction hetween ornl and 
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Bprclfil trcbnlques not normally requfrpd fn nr«l Hp/»erli, 

Nor la it a alitiplt case of saying X Is written H^^eech and Y in 
ornl Bpeech. Rather there are cent tnuouH gradations In these relntfoiiH, 
(And the more I discover about language » the more I am convinced that 
continuous gradations are essential to describing language and language 
use. Neat little self ^contained categories do not work.) So writing 
may be used In clrcimBtanceH which approximate everyday ora speech. 
Imagine two people here In our audlence« They're both listening to 
what I'm saying and twenty minutes from now one passes a piece of pfiper 
to the other on which Is written t= e word nonsense . The meaning 
In Just as secure In that situation as It would have been were tlit* w ud 
whispered from one to the other. As another illustration of how writing 
ISj many times ^ essentially 'speech wltten down', consider an e. sample, 
boTi cwed from E,D. Hlrsch: 

A wife leaves a note for her husband i It reads 'Don't forget 
the pen'« He knows that he is supposed Co buy a particular 
fountain pen at a particular shop» and the words could Just as 
well have been spoken. But if the same message had been left by 
a farmer's wife, the farmer might have been reminded that he 
wafc to repair his pig pen that day. The potential ambiguity 
of whe written message was removed because It appears In 
relation to a particular [situation as is usually the case for 
oral speech] (Hlrsch, in press). 

Conversely, oral speech may be employed in situations like those 
with which the writer finds himself faced* Agalni borrowing from 
Hlrsch (in press) ^ Editors of the BBC magazine Listener report that 
some interviews with articulate persons require little editing before 
their publication in print. Rightly should it be, because the audience 
for such a radio broadcast is an absent, hypothetical one. This 'oral' 
speech situation closely approximates the context in which an author 
normally operates. 



rnnirjit uhI luf orm/if inn 

P^rhapH now you'rr annlyzing what I'm Kflylngi Wliirli rhai .u r it Ihi ItN 
of ornl Nprech doen thin kind of trtlk contHin? Wiiih wriiriMi Hproch? 
Were you to read th^ actual text, wliAt mej.nlng wiuild you bv i\h\v lo 
obtnln from It? If you were to edit It foi puhllrfltlon an nrrli lt* 
(rather than an a tranNcrlpt of the ta]k, what chaiiR^H wniilcl ycui mnkeV 
These and other related questlonB get to the qualltieR whirh mnrk ornl 
and vnrltten speech. Knowing what la demanded ot reaHors^ Ji^fenerH, 
speakers and writers and understanding how theRe different proct'sses cif 
L'umniun 1 Cii t i on relate to each other can help us as teachers ot reading 
and wi iting and language to structure oppvopiiatc learning exper leiu es* 
ThuBt t believed when T drafted this paper that knowltHlge of such 
rharartfr 1 St i r.^ and rplatlnns Is potpntlrlly very ef f 1 (sir 1 niiH ^ nnd f 
continue to believe that quite strongly. 

All this Is a rather long prelude which will serve as background 
for what I Bay in the remaining time. Today I am not going to focus 
upon the relations between the two modes of communication, oral and 
written speech. Yet I feel this bit of background will li^lp you to sec 
the cont'txt out of which today's talk has arisen. And by the time we're 
through, I would hopw you'll know why I think such context Important. 
I believe you'll see the links and Implications of the Introduction to 
what followp and how it ultimately becomes impossible to separate those 
notions from what I shall discuss. Specif Icallyp I'd like to turn 
attention to written speech; more speclfJcally to the act of r^eadlnfe 
wltten speech (though I believe what I shall say has Indirect , If not 
direct Implications for writing and teaching writing). 

I have become IncTeasingly intrigued with *he role that contextual 
information plays In reading comprehensloni and It Is the role of this 
factor that I would like to eumine. By contextual Information T do 
not tEmmn linguistic cmitaxty how the occur irence of one word syntactically 
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and Nffflvint tcnl ly int lupncpH othi»j* wordH within thnt H«»utonrf»; nn, 
Croodman itnd Smith have already expllrat^d that qiiit^ nfrely^ tli/ink ycni, 
Rafher, I*m apeaklng nf thr contextuni Information Involved in tlic* tdtiil 
act of readlngi vl?,|Of comprehinding written speech. The text itnelf 
contalna information encoded by the author In particular ways; the 
reader alao poaseases Information, encoded according to hlH/her unique 
cognitive schema. It la the meeting of these two 'mlndB' on a conceptual 
baslBf 1-e,, In fernis of a sharing of Informailon, that conHtituteH my 
version of context* 

Reading has been defined as a thinking prorf^q.q, nn an net ive Henrch 
for meanings as thinking In the context of print* or In Loui*4«:* 
RoHenblatt'H terniHt hn a tranHrtctiun hptwt^en t end^t and text (RoHf^nht t * , 
1972)* This notion of transactlor seems to get to the heart of readlngt 
Real reading, not Just word calling Involves the reader In an ongoing 
process* The reader and the text (or author) are aspects of a *^f>r;il 
communicative situation* A person becomes a reader by virtue of lii?^/*^?t 
tlvlty In relatloii to a text* That is to say, factors emnnBtlnK liof^* 
the author as well as factors contained within the reader influence 
compreheiislor. Or as Marie Clay put it this morning, the child'?' 
contrlbi tion to tiie reading process lb of paramount Importance. One 
of these factors emanating frm^ the reader Is contt^xtual Information, or 
knovledge structures* What the reader knows aitd hpw he Hui.ws It play 
an important part In comprehension* precisely ^^r-cause reading in a 
transaetional process. In many ways the reader's txtra^l inguiatic 
knowledge is necessary for adequate and meaningful proceasing of 
linguistic inf ooiation in texts. 

I*d like to discuss several %my6 in which this notion of contextual 
prerequisites affects understanding in reading* We shall examine the 
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way in which written Ungttage Ilka that of school textbooks and basal 




flantf xtitiil Tfirr»r!iint Inn 

reAdi»r8 mnkeH piLrtlculftr klndn of ii«mniuiH upon nt ijcii'iif n ' rxiiwi 1 In^'.ulNt li 
inrorinrtt ton, clemnndH flhnut which nil te/irherMj luU only rrniliru* foarhtM H, 
should b# Aware. Then we nhnll drnw ImpllcntionM from iiu»Hi* M'Hults 
regarding tenchlng BtrntegteH, 

Through pRychologlcfll research Into oral coniinunii nt Imi I f innitl a 
means of invest Igat ing the reader's use of Infarct ton, that In^ 
contextual Inf nrmat Ion, In the process of reAdlng. Ler uh hepjn witli 

Grlcc* (1975) for It Is in his ideas that two of mv psychologlHtM , 
Herb Clark and Susan Haviland, find their phi loHCphlcal underp Inn ingN , 
In Gr ice's nrtiLl'^ 'Logic and Conversation', he argues that speakerM 
and llsten^f'4 are i.wolved in a cooperative enterprise and that they 
enganc in a ' >pe of social contract he calls the Cooperative Principle, 

Thrt is, the speaker is expected to be cooperative in four general 
ways which Crici* represents as maxims. The maxlmg are these: 

COOPERATIVE PRINCIPLE 

1. Maxim of Quantity* Make your contribution no trore and no 
li informative than is required* 

2. Maxim of Quality: Say only that which you both believe and 
have adequate evidence for. 

3. Maxim of Relations Be relevant, 

4. Maxim of ^tenne^l Make your contribution easy to understand; 
avoid ambiguity, obscurity and prolixity. 

Adherence to these maxims facilitates the comniun^cative process. 
Of course J the speaker could violate one of these maxims without 
violating the Cooperative Principle and thus achieve a special kind of 
cofflnunlcatlor. For example, 1*^ you and I both knew that it was raining 
outalda and 1 said "Another beautiful day", I would have violated the 




M4xiB of Quality p ytt you would have tinderstood perfectly well that I 7 



flnne^Mt uiil Infnf mnt lim 

did not think it h heAutlful dHy but wjin violiititi^ t lie mnxifn hit t fit Iciiut 1 1 y 
and tiiUN fTutking nn ircuiic iM^fment tm Ihv wrntlt^t. 

But un Intent lofifli vinlntionH \vni\ to brnnkdowtia In cMimmun I c/tt Icni , 
Suppose thnt It war raining hut tlinf you hud not y#t looked oiitNldo to 
nee what kind of d/iy It was, iind I RAld^ "Another b^rtutiful dny", Vou 
would nnnxme that ab a Hppaker f waa being conperAtivr and that it wan, 
in fActt another beautiful day ▼'Atber tfian another ryplral Mrlbourne 
day , 

Tbi^rr i» nnii ^ nort* to flflri^'M rt^t Ion of tl^r log if (if ronv i-iit loiij 
and tiilH tPfNe RynopMlM does not do it jiiHtlre, T ccinimend him to yaw 
and move ub on to bavilnnd and tllnrk* 

Heintlng to (frlce'n HBxim ot ManTiur in a Hpi'^llir tnret nt t iir 
ronipact between Apeaker and listener, the Given-New Contract* It i^ 
thin Cflven^New Contract which Clark and Havlland tiave put forth, lliey 
maintain ttiat it 1h another type of Aoclal contract , one which playH a 
central role In interpratlng sentencea In English, By placing Infor^ 
mation as either Given or New In a sentencei the speaker is engaging In 
the Cooperative Principle, He aAsisries that he and the liatenef have an 
implicit agreement regarding how presupposed and novel Informatlnn 
should appear in sentences* The Given-New Contract consists of one 
maximp the Haxlm of Antecedence' 

GTVEK-NEW CONTOACT 
Mastlni of Antecedence i Try to construct your utterance such that 
the listener has one and only one direct Antecedent for any 
Given Infornatlon and that it Is the Intended Antecedent* 

By adhering to the Maxim of Antecedence the speaker assumes the listener 
Q hmm carCAln InforMtion and doem not have othnr inforMCion. Given 
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uBKisa laforMtimi la ittfonafclon tba apaakar aaMMa .fcha llatanaf knena 



ranf#iiiiiA4 minrmii! inn 



jiifvioUN tu ihm wprakpr'H utlrrinH a H©fit©nr#* Nuv 1 n I iU m/i t i un . un t ln« 
tither hand, in inforfftfit ion thv npvnU^r #iMHum«-M t\w If iln.^s no! 

know prrvlouH to tht> H|»f*rtkrr*N iit taring n Mffntrnir, 

Th# following nre ^nnmpl^n of how th« c;ivrn-Ni»w nit iti'^v nppH«*' to 
pAiticulAr Nent*nr*»n* 

1* It wflH Ian who klHB#d Mflry. 
ill Someone kl«Hed Mary, 
N; Tiuit pernon wan Ian* 

2. Wtiat Ian did wan k!M4 a RtrK 
<*: Ian lild ^ompthing* 
N: That Komcfhlng was kiHN a girl* 



The Hpeak^r of Rentente U preRuppo^^R that the liHtrner alrisidy knowH 
that aoffi#one klHHed ftary, TliuH, that *'Rnmeone kilned Mnry" In Clvon 
tnformat Inn, The M#w information that Is being delivered in that the 
person who did the deed in Tan, 

Sentence 2, 1b a bit different. Here the speaker presupposeR 
that his listener knows that Tan did something. The New information 
the speaker Is supplying 1^ what tliat something was. 

Such use of Given and New Infornatlon fits into the structiire of 
oral dlacourae. When a listener does not have the Given information 
the speaker believes he has, the listener generally asks the speaker 
to rephrase his utterance or back up a step. For eMmple, If right now 
I began a conversation with you by saying, "The match was postponed 
because of rain", you might legitimately ask "What match?" The way 1 
encoded th.^t information preaupposed that you knew what ^itch: thnt 
it made match a bit of Given information^ If, in rer'^^v, it M not 



Clvra IttforMtlon for you, • bf#«k4oim In COTMunl eatlcm occur a. TTiup, 



f nnfrKiii.il Infi^r mrit liin 



< nmi>i#hiitui inn in dlMrcuitMi* In n rrtNi* ot frliiHng lilriiH nf f lii* MpiMkiM 

to on#'n*prfni linnwl^di^p, 

C^f roiirnip, jipif rtn with t hr nt lir*r mailniN nf !br ( tmppi U 
rritu jpl#, cmi* r#in vinlni# ihm Hrtxim of Ant •ctilrncr withcuit vtoliitinn 
the Prln< iplr ilHrif rtnd th#r#by convey « nubtl^ or d I f f i^rotif kind f»f 
manning, Tnkr tlirNf two N«nt9nr#pi* 

Jim 1^ a iiR«d CAf HnleNMn* 
Tony Cfln't b# truRC#d either* 

In f lit* sfMU iMU ' Triiv riiii't \ e rr\iHt^d rtttirr'j th¥ liMttMUM hn^i tu^ 
lilrrtt iint#i4*dont* However, I'm Hure you ne? Fhe ronni»rt jf^i wli 1 1 li f hr 
Mp«*akrr itittMulM ^ind the liMtPfipr r^n mAkt« 

1 hirk /nni Hivil,ui<i ;n gu^ th/it Mpt*Hk#TH iind liHt**iUM^ um*» t h I 
(Mvon-N#w «trflt#*gy In produring and comprehending dlRfnurRe* ind th»*v 
providr linguistic .ind pHychDloglca J evidence to support their clnims* 
I tefer you to their paper "Piiychologlcal Processes as LlnguiHtlc 
Kxplanntion" (Clark and Havlland, 1974) for the details. 

All of this Is fine, you say, but what has It to do with reading? 

Tt seemed to me likely that a similar phenomenon occurred in reading 

- not exactly the same thing of course, because as ! maintained rnrller, 

the difference in situational constraints bet%#aen oral speech and written 

speech results In several differences in the two media. Remember that 

Clark and Itavlland focus attention on how Given and Hew Information in 

deployed in sentences. Sentences in written language also have a 

definite Glven^New pattern; however, because %/rltten speech tends to 

be cannected, sequential discourse (rather than spontaneously developing 

dlBCOurse as oral speech is), the Important factor in something like a 

r-n9ir> chapter from a textbook is not irtiat the author assunes to be Given and 
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N#w for ihm i4#nt#nr#M but whiil thr fiiiilini aNNumrh fu citvrn Hfui Nf*w 
ffir %hm rhApt#r an h a^hf^lr, U#« rhr (tHifrxtu/it Infium/ifidn nf thiit 
^^rt ngitj|> a Any mil ho I miiNt UNHiimr liln/liri t riuiri tn hiivf .1 iritiitn Irvrl 
of cnntiiptUAl knnwltdgi» /ihout thr topl( In i|ui'*it!oii (rvt*n if tluit 
ronrffplual knowl#dg9 In tirxf to till), TIipmp iiNi4ttfnpt inru< ur nfrrMNnrv 
fot the jiuthor to h# Ahl# tn pliin how 1%% wrttr f h« pnM iriilnr frxf* 
Aivd f ur thtrmor#t th« rmdrr iitt#ii prior knowl#i1gr to i nmpr^lionH whnt t 
vrit#r Ih imylnR. 

To d^fhoniit ra t r t h I pi prlnrlplr^ iMgln^ a rhuptrr cm t ffmniinf 
«yBtriB from a form V or VI blolc^y tcitbcKsk, What ronr^pt« would thp 
Jiuthor uNMiinir tn bp (ilvpn. thjit In, that thi* rend^y wcMild knc^w prrvlrni** 
to rCAJlng Lh^ p/iNsrtgr? PprhnpH lh# tonii^pl of ci*!!, WHuit wtnilrl bp 
Nipw Inf orfii«t inn? l>lk#lv the ronrppl of Antibody (Rtrurturp); cif rpl 1 
rrf*ponH# In the immune* fiVHt^m; Eh# cont *^pt of antigen, lUc* 

Now ImAginii a book on Ihat nnmm topic written for it griidii/ite 
Atudent in flilcrobiology # What iieuld be the Given Information in thiH 
case? It probable that the author would asainie the reader knew all 
of the foregoing information. Ttiat iSf the author would atructure the 
text on the premise that the reader not only had eonceptunl knowledge 
of a cell but alao that he alao underatood the clonal hypotheaia, the 
antibody molecule p antibody^antigen bindings etc« The New information 
in this caae might be the apecific mechanisma of how T and B celln 
collaborate. 

"niia latter text we would expect to be nigh incomprehenaible to 
the form V-VI reader. Why? Part of the answer is because he doesn't 
have at Given what the author assumed he had. He may be able to pronounce 
all of Che worda quite well, nploying proper Intonatian and inflection. 
Purth^raorep he alsht even b« able to give a dlctldnary definition for 
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fill ill th» wiitU^. Hiif if hm diil nnf liAVr loiurpiUftl Vf^iwlrilK** t 
*Mv#n i nf oi RMt IcMt (if Urn w#tp iml nh]^ tn ^|)plv, rinrtlv*^^ nvtithi^Hlr^ ami 
«viiliMt9 th^t itif iirffiAt inn) I If hp rmild in»l rplrttr t\w M#rtfi f nim th# 

« 

t9Hl to wtmi h# AlrrAiiy kn^ti^ th* i liAncp thiil h# vmilil ( nmpi^lipnil wiiitlil 
\w niim. In th# cak« cvf i h« Fnrs V or VI Nf Cjclf»ni » tUm f9Ail#r*N 
contPliiUAl InfnrmAHnn und vhAt thp Ayllinr AHiittffi#d to hf^ IiIn r#Afl#f*N 
cont#Rtii^l fnfoimatSnn do not mutvh clnn#iy rtiiMigh to prrmlt trrttiNrtrflnn 
liptwrpfi ti*#ulf*r nnd wrltvr^ And nurh tmnNiirtlnn in n#tpii«nry, for 
r#^d#: 9« di> not Mfmply tlprodt* and Pitnif* 1 hp m#nnfngM of NrntPnrpfi ppr nr, 
Hath#r rpadrffi crpAt# nemAntlc product « tiMt nrp m jo I tit fuiulion cif 
inforsyitinn frt*m und prior knowledgp, Thupi, thr m*t«'h hrtwrpn nivpn 

inf ornuit f on of r#jit ami prlt*r linat#]#dg# of ? hp rpAdPr in impnttiint* 
Thp rp*iilpr nppiip* .1 fcnmpwork whirh p#rffiit« \\im if? Inrprprrt t\^r npw 
Infc^rn^tion nf tpxt ; HIn knowlpdgr of Glvpn Inf lirmiif ion c /in hpip provldp 
Hu< h ti t r/ip^ 'VIM V * 

To tPNt thp hvpolhpBlpi that nnp'w kn* - thp tMvpn 1 n f nrfiwi t Ion 

# v( A Hpl#ctlor rorrplAtPH with one^s rMding rc«mprphpnR inn on £hAt 
,^plpctl@fi» I cho^ip ii pA^AAge like ont typIcAlly found in a htstory, 
mocIaI Rtudip*^ or gpography trxt* Thp pAR^agp dtRcribpd thr phypiif Al, 
occupAt ional 1 pconomlc and paliClcal condiClonA on a particulaf inland. 
This paaaagp waa thpn analyi#d apntencc by Nvnttncp according to 
Clark and HAviland'a guidelines wIlH tht apprapriate modif icat lona madp 
to a€*count for thp fart that th# bits of Given Informat inn werp frnm 
wlttpni not or^l apppch. Next » the Given infarction for the paaaa^P 
as a whole was deternlned by analyiing the interaction of the particu]4|# 
atntences and finding any InforMtlon which Appeared originally mm 
Civefi in the paasagp* Finally, this Given InfornMtion for the pasMge 
Ai a whole vaa analyied to deternliie what eoneepta the authof^ aaamiied 
thm wmmdmt knm prior to rudlng ttm text* There Mre fo ir aueh 
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CONCEPTS 



X, The effeet of physical factors of a location upon occupfltlons 

in that location. 
2 • Import ^export uystsns * 

3, Government which (1) answers to the will of the majority and 

(2) has a governing body, 
4* EcolDgical balance. 

A test was devised that would measure the reader's knowledge of 
these concepts. The test sampled all of Bloom's levels of cognitive 
knowledge for each concept* 

96 students were Involved in the experiment, 32 each at Forms 
lip TV and VI, Half the etudent& at each grade level took the test 
of Given Information firsts then read the passage and finally took a 
reading comprehension test on the passage. The other half read the 
passage I took the comprehension test, and then took the Given 
information test. The uu rrelational results are shown In Table 1. 
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FIRST ORDER CORRELATIONS AMONG VARIABLES 



GRADE 8/ Form II 












COMP 


IQ 


roiowGiv 




IQ 


.55** 








KNOWGIV 


.58** 


,45** 




N - 32 


ORDER 


.03 


-.07 


-.12 




GRADE lO/Form IV ^ 












com 


IQ 


KNOWGIV 




IQ 


.45** 








lOJOWGIV 


.54** 


.35* 




N * 32 


ORDER 


-.06 


-.31 


-.24 




GRADE 12/ Form VI 












COMP 


IQ 


KNOWGIV 




IQ 


,58** 








KNOWGIV 


.53** 


.49** 




N - 32 


ORDER 


-.05 


-.09 


-.16 




ALL GRADES 












COMP 


IQ 


I^OWGIV 




IQ 


.52** 








KNOWGIV 


.57** 


.42** 




N ^ 96 


GRADE 


.14 


-.05 


.27* 




ORDER 


-.02 


-.09 


-.17 


-.02 



.05 



.01 



IQ la intelligence quotient as measured by the Otis-Lennon mental 
ability test* IQ is included because I wanted to see If, in fact, 
knowladgs of the Given information of a passage is correlated with reading 
comprehension and that this factor was not merely the same thing as IQ« 
l^OWGIV stands for the reader's knowledge of Given information for the 
passage usadt ORDER refers to the order In which Ss completed the three 
taska outlined above « ^ 



EKLC 



Note that at all grade levels both IQ and KNOWGIV corralated 
significantly with reading comprehension. To determine if the cnrralatlon 
ahown for KNOWGIV were only the result of an Interaction with IQ, a 
hifirarchlcal linear multiple regression was perfarmed, ' In other wordsp 



thm ittertMnUl contribution of KMOVWIV «f t«f IQ had bmmn intyeduetd 



H 
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Intb the equation was es&iiDlned, 

Table 2 shows that one's knowledge of Given Informatlori i^kes a 



significant 


Qontrlbutlon 


to the exp] 


Lanatlon of 


the variance 


In reading 


comprehension even when 


IQ is taken 


Into account. 








SUFMARY 


TABLE FOR REGRESSION 
km KNOWGIV ON COW 


OF 


IQ 




GRADE/ 
FORM 


VARIABLE 


MULTIPLE R 






CHANGE 


F 


8/11 


IQ 
KNOWGIV 


«66 


. .30 
.44 




.30 
.14 


15.54** 
7.25* 


10/IV 


IQ 
KNOWGIV 


.45 

,61 


.20 

,37 




.20 
.17 


9.21** 
7.83** 


12/VI 


IQ 

KNOWGIV 


.58 

.64 


.34 

.42 




.34 
.08 


16.71** 
4.00 


ALL 
LEVELS 


IQ 

KNOKGIV 


.52 

,65 


.27 
.42 




.27 

.15 


42. a3** 
23.79** 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 



Thus^ the reader's comprehension is not dependent merely on the 
text itself. Rather the transaction which occurs as a result of reader's 
information meeting author's information la what determines comprehension. 
These findings In themselves have several toplleatlons for reading tfnd 
content area teachers. However » the sl^lficance In terms of knowledge 
of Given Information only partly describes how important the notion of 
comprehension as transaction between reader and text is. 

Let's take a whirlwind tour of some other research which provides 
additional evidence for reading comprehension as being dependent not 
only on what the reader seesp but also on the Implieatlons of this 
information In Ught of the reltvant knowledge he already posaeaaes, 

Votm the follovlng paaMgei 



ConteKtual Tnrormatlon 



With hockad gems financing him our hero bravely defied all 
scornful laughter that tried to prevent hla scheine* 
"Your eyes deceive" » he had said. "An egg not a table 
correctly typifies this tmexplored planet". Now three 
sturdy sisters sought proof, forging along sometlmee 
through calm vastness yet more often over turbulent peaks 
and valleys « Days became weeks as many doubters spread 
fearful rimiors about the edge^ At last from nowhere welcome 
winged creatures appeared signifying momentous success « 



Doollng and ^ chman (1971) presented this passage to 120 subjects 
and then measured their recall of it. How wel^ do you think you would 
do on such a test? How well do you think you would do in comparison 
If I first gave you this titled "Christopher Coltanbus Discovering 
America"? Doollng and Lachman found that presentation of such a title 
prior to reading passages like this one significantly facilitated 
recall. 

Keep that in mind as we look at a passage typical of the ones 
Branaford and Johnson (1972) gave their subji'cts. 



If the balloons popped , the sound wouldn't be able to carry 
since everything would be too far away from the correct 
floor* A closed window would also prevent the sound from 
carrying I since most buildings t#nd to be well insulated. 
Since the whole operation depends on a steady flow of 
electricity 9 a break in the middle of the wire would also 
cause problemsi Of coursSt the fellow could shout , but the 
human voice is not loud enough to carry that far. ^ 
additional problem is that a string could break on the 
instrument. Then there could be no accompaniment to the 
message. It is clear that the best situation would involve 
less distancSi Then there would be fewer potential problems. 
Vith face to face contact, the least number of things could 
t,0 wrong i 



How many ideas do you think you could recall after reading that one? 
Bransford and Johnson foimd that their subjects recalled algnif icantly 
more ideas If they were sho\m something like this before the passage * 
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Fvom Branaford and Johnsan (1972), p,718. 

In yet anuthar experiment Jay Sherman (1976) used pasHages adapted 
from those Doollng and Lachman CTiployed, He provlded^atudcnts with 
different types of contexts - verbal and non-verbal - prior to reading* 
He found that subjects having Bomm kind of context recalled significantly 
more idea units than those having no context. 

To me I all the studies we have talked about say a number of things. 
First, they support the contention that reading Is a transactional 
rather than a one-way process. Secondly, thsy demonstrate that the 
degree of reading comprehension depends substantially upon the contexttwl 
Infoiifiatlon poseessed by the reader « 

Just one more example to add another dimension to the role context 
eaii play in rMdlng cemprehenilon (though this example doesn't work 



iulte M wiU heta at it dciw in thm U.S.), 
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Rocky slowly got up froiu the mat, planning HIf egcfpe 
Ha htsitated a moinent and thought. Things were not 
going well. Vftiat bpthered hlffl most was being held, 
Espeeially since the charge sgalnst him had b€*^n wpak. 
He cgnaidered his present situation. The lock that held 
him was strong but he thought he could break it. He knew, 
ho%rever^ that his timing would have to be perfect. Rocky 
%ia8 aware that it v^b because of his early rouf^hness that 
he had been penalised so severely much too severely 
from his point of view. The situation was becoming frustra^ 
ting; the pressure had been grinding on him for too longi 
He was being ridden uraerclf ully. Rocky was getting angry 
now. He felt he was ready to make his move. He knew that 
his success or failure would depend on what he did in the 
next few seconds. 



How many of you felt that this was a passage about a person 
planning an escape from prison or some other place In which he was 
being held? Most people interpret it as such. In addition a fair 
percentage of Americans interpret that paisage mn being about a vnr^stler 
trying to break an opponent's hold. Dick ^derson (1976) gave subjects 
this and another passage like it which la usually interpreted as a 
group of people playing cards, though It can be vl v^d sb a rehear snl 
of a woodwind ensemble. The subjects were both physical educatlnn 
students (who were either wrestlers or familiar with wrestling) and 
music education students. The physical education students gave a 
wrestling interpretat lor to the Rocky passage 64% nf the time; music 
students did so 28% o; the time. The other passage was given a 
woodwind rehearsal interpretation 29% of the time by physical education 
students and 71% of the time by music education students » 

Previously we saw t contextual infonyitlon can affect the degree 
of comprehenslcn« ^derson^s experiments detnonstrate that not only 
the degree but also the nature of comprehension can be affected by 
one's cognitive scheMta. There are many other related studies on 
discourse comprehension ^ and I wager that each of us has a personal 
onMdett feg iupport mplrlMl flAdlJigs mmh mm the onvs Mntlonad, 
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As I noted before, I think we have overwhelming evidence that 
rc*^ reaJlnR Is a transaction between leaHer and text. Words and 
sentences do not •have' meanings. Rather, the reader, on the one imnd, 
and the wrds and sentenceB, on the other, are "aspects of a total 
situation in an ongoing procesB. Thus, a known aaaunieB a knower and 
vlce-veraa, (The) itoowlne (i.e. the cooprehenslon) , la a transaction 
between individual (and text)" (Rosenblatt, 1972), 

Perhaps you noticed that I said real retding compiehenslon and 
are wcndering what that means. 1 think that unreal reading comprehension 
results precisely because many people do view the text as an autonomous 
entity, as having meaning in and of Itself. These are the beh-ivlour Ists 
and thmlr theory cf compraheTision attempts to explain reading In termR 
of eoncatenatlons of simple units. Thus, a Rudolf Flesch would define 
reading as "getting mining from certain conblnatlone of letter??. Teach 
the ehlld what each letter stands for and he can read" (Kleach, 1955). 
Such a view aRsumeB that the role of the reader Is to reprndure ^hc 
text* An emphaslB on reading as reproduction achieves just that - 
atudents reproduce the facts of a text, T^ey operate esgentJally on 
the literal level. If this Is the kind of reverence the teacher im 
seeking p the students soon learn the gmrtm. The result Is not a 
thlnkljig transaction with the passage but a literal level trans lation 
of it. This is unreal cooTprehenslon, 

1 hope I have demonstrated today that such a view of readlig 
comprehension is not complete enough and thua it is highly suspect. 
The object of reading should not be to reproduce text but to understand 
it* To quota Dick Anderson again, "text is gobbledygook unless the 
reader poaaesses an interpretive framework to breathe meaning Into 
^ it" (^dars^ii, 1976) • One of cha factofa which helps a reader breathe 

MMnlns inte • Unt im him uae of eonttsttual InfegatttiOT, And thtuJtga^j, 
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of eontextual Information is not some higher level reading skill. From 
the beginning reading Is^ md should be taught as, a thinking proc^sp, 
1 am not saying that tha use of rontext Is the only or even the most 
important faetor in comprebensiont Tl^ere is no panacea here - pr 
anywhere for that matter # Ho» I maintain that it Is one Important 
and often neglected facet o^ a eomplex thinking operation, PerhapH if 
we viewed the text In Anderson's terms as "a cryptic recipe that ran 
guide a person in c ons r ructlng a representation" i we would be able to 
place the role cf the reader's use of contextual Int'ormatlon In proper 
persp^irf ive. 

'ry of 'chm best books I have come across en reading was written in 
j f j7 Vv ; uan n^med Ernest V, Horn* Its title Is Methods of Iii Lfuctlon 
In thfe K.c Jal studies t (Consider the idea of language and reAdlng 
acT.iSM the curtlculian and note how far ahead of his time Horn waB,) 
In Chapter V of that book Horn states » 

The author ^ moreover, does not really convey ideas to 
the reader; he merely stimulates him to construct them 
out of his own experience. If the concept is already 
in the reader's mlndp the task la relatively easy, but 
if, as is usually the case In school , it Is new to the 
reader. Its construction more nearly approaches problem- 
solving than simple association, 
(Horn, 1937, 154,). 

Regarding reading comprehension in school as a probleift*solvlng 
sltuatlun helps us focus on two general aspects lAlch should be of 
primary concern to teachers in their classroom practices. The first 
is the notion of reading as a thinking process; the other, role of 
pre-reading anticipation in reading. In this last phase I shall say 
a bit about each of these* 

Fifet, it is esaentlal that from the beginning of reading instruct Ion 
i-n^^ eil the way thfeugh aecondary aehool the teacher •hould create a 
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reading/ l«arnifig situation that requires the reader to weigh idesBi to 
anticipate Manlngs and resiemb chelr consequences » to engage In 
reading with some purpose. In short, reading should always be a 
thinking thing. Tt Is In this way that Marie Clay's Idea of the child 
tesching himself cones to life (Clayp 1977) » 

The idea of purpose is particularly important in this regard. 
There are what have been termed prlaary and secondary purposes In 
reading. Primary purposes for reading include enjoyment , Intellectual 
deundst vocational or avocatioiml Interests , and so forth. Such 
purposes are impiensely Importsnt in reading; however, they do not have 
as direct a link with this idea of the reader's conteKtual Informat Inn 
as do secondary purposes. Secondary purposes relate more to the reading 
of specific texts* In this ease the Individual has a reason for 
reading a certain story , article or book; that is, ha has certain 
questions he wants answers for* These questions determine , or perhaps 
are, his purpose for reading the passage. Such purposes represent 
directional and motivating influences that get a reader started^ keep 
him on course, and produce the push to carry him through to the end. 
Vniat*s Bare» purposes are the key to efficient reading* The efficient 
reader adjusts his rate and type of t'eading according to his purposes* 

Hore and more I realise how necessary purpose is to comprehension. 
Certainly those who write a>* ut reading stress its importance. Russell 
Stauffer^ William S* Grayp Arthur Gatesp David Russell and manyt many 
others have discussed the key part purpose plays In reading comprehension. 
Since George and Evelyn Spache are two of our keynote speakers , I 
quote from their book Reading in the Eleaentarv School > "The purposes 
of the reader * . t determine the type or kind or degree of camprehmelan 
thet he aehlevei. • • • Students who aet etrong purpoaes fer their ^\ 
7MdiM eMpttfitiid •l^l£l§^lly bat Mr thmn t heee ute Mt iwn iM *' Citiltli 
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Setting purposes for rtadlng encourages rtadlng mn a tranRnct ion^l 
process because setting purposes essentially Involves th# render 'r 
asking quest lonSt Furtheriaore « this proeess of formulatlrp, qurBtlon^ 
has its roots in the reader's eonCextual toowledge« A reader unmm 
what he blows to hypotheslEe what night be In the passage. Thus, 
particularly for expository passages like those normally eneountpred 
in seieneep history or other content area textbooks « or like those 
scattered throughout basal reading schemes » the reader's knowledge of 
Given Inforraatlon becoBies the basis for setting purposes. For examplp, 
when a student approaches a chapter entitled "Australian Nationhood*' 
he should ask himself "What do I know about this topic?" "What dc' ! 
know about nationalism^ about bushranger St about the federation 
movement 9 about the Tenter field Oration « etc?" In such a manner he 
assesses his knowledge and from that, answers the question "What can I 
expect to learn from thl^ chapter?" This latter question gets him 
anticipating, approaching reading as a problm^8olving» thinking 
process. Of course, many readers do not bother to engage in any of 
this type of pre-reading antleipatloni It is a facet of reading they 
have never learned. In such a CA.^e it becomes the teacher's task to 
help the student see that ^at he knows facilitates reading, that 
setting purpose^ based on prior knowledge guldris reading and helps 
make it a worthwhile activity* We can no longer afford to be what 
Hal Herber (1970} calls "asstsiptive" teachers, asaunlng that students 
do employ such strategies in their reading. Rather, teachers need to 
create situations which challenge students to use their contextual 
information to hypothealie about a aelectlon and then read to confirm, 
reject, or reformulate those hypotheaea* Such a paradigm makes reading 
an IntelleetMi rather than a mechanical activity, ^d as we have 
Q aeenia aultable organlsatlanal fraMwofk faellltatee eompreheiialm. 
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01 cQyrs#p thm bemt purpoflefi for raadlng are formulated by the 
reader hiMelfi However* Initially (and 1 don't mmmn only In the 
prliiiary school) the tMcher will probably need to help students 
formulate purpoBal and then read to find answers to their questions. 
One of thft best Instructional strategies for achlevlpg this is the 
Directed Reading-Thinking Activity, and it applies equally iiell to both 
narrative and estpasitory passages. The aoat detailed accounts of the 
DRTA occur in Russell Stauffer's books, I reconend highly Pirectlng 
The Reading^Thinking^ Process (1975) and Teaching Reading as a Thinking 
Process (1969), V 




We must realise that what students do before they read is likely 



This notion of pre-reading anticipation is an oft-neglected facet of 
the reading process. Not only should we work on building interest in 
a selection* but also we must create siti^tions where a thinking trans- 
action between reader and text Is likely to take plare. It is time we 
Btopped making reading something imnatural and started making It a 
Hltuation in which conmunicatlon takes place. 




to be as important to comprehension as what they do when they read. 
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